70                       ROBESPIERRE
head of Mirabeau. Through all this, among the very least of the new-comers, unknown in a mass of unknowns, Robespierre passed down with his few companions, to the cheap sign of the Fox in the Rue Sainte-Elizabeth.1
The little glories of Arras dropped off him into the distance; he was lonely, and content to be lonely. It seemed that in a new world so vast and so representative nothing could raise him from insignificance. In that new world he began, from the very outset of the debates, steadily and imperceptibly to rise. How ? The contrast of his beginning and his end is so striking, and its comprehension so vital to his story, that, before telling of his first actions in the Parliament, I would state and examine the problem it involves.
Robespierre in the Artois, successful, narrow, confined to provincial destinies, and filling easily without the strain of high ambition or of unfulfilled capacities a place half inherited and wholly congenial, presented a definite figure. That career of local conventions and middling dignities, the best of what Arras could afford and as ample as the little circle of the town permitted, suited him, as did his careful, hardly fashionable clothes, or the pedantic accuracy in accent and grammar which often rises from the uneasy pride of a country town. His rigidity of conviction was indeed suitable for great scenes, but it was of its nature neither troubling as are enthusiasms, nor pushed from within by destiny as is a creative genius. Versailles could not find in him a forgotten principle to be revived, a new message to be given, nor a great act to be accomplished; and on that account, because his principal quality of faith accepted only what so many then agreed upon, and because of
1 This street, somewhat lengthened in the modem town, has becoma the Rue Duplessis. that .remain. It was during this period of his early manhood, as he approached his thirtieth year, that he           "*
